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old habit of virulence and became considerate, almost ap- CHAP,
preciative. We must admit that party rage had subsided singu-
larly in autumn 1895, soon to be remembered as the hush before
the tempest. At the moment even the usual prophets of woe
either were torpid or vaticinated about evils that were not
to happen instead of about those that did. That autumn was
one of the dullest political seasons remembered since 1874, when
Disraeli came in and the air was so still that weathercocks
seemed out of fashion. Liberal journalists, habitually hostile,
remarked about this time that Chamberlain continued to bo the
quickening personality in public life, and that his speeches were
the only events.

His wife was writing to her parents in America: "Joo is work-
ing tremendously. . . . All at the Colonial Office say they never
had a Colonial Secretary who worked so hard before. At first he
thought he could never keep four secretaries all busy, but now
he sees vistas and possibilities opening before him and thinks
there will be no difficulty about that."x Behind all the details
was his ardour for some kind of Imperial Federation. "The
difficulties of that'*, he remarked to the House of Commons,
"are in proportion to the number of units to be federated." The
six Australian colonies already seemed certain to form another
great Dominion before his term of office was over. He hoped that
in the next few years South Africa would bo united peaceably
by economic interest and racial compromise.

IX
By contrast, so early, there was an unpleasing but necessary
little war. His competence in dealing with it gave another fillip
to his repute.
Chamberlain had been but a few months in office, when he
sent an ultimatum to King Prempeh of Kumassi. That potentate
had defied the Kosebery Government, persisted in slave-raiding
and human sacrifices, harassed trade with the interior, and
refused to pay the balances of the old war indemnity imposed
when Wolseley made his punitive expedition over twenty years
before. Even from Exeter Hall the pleas for this dusky brother
1 Mrs. Chamberlain's letters to her parents in America, August 27, 1895.